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to the traditional view of the English and the American systems of 
government. With a touch of rhodomontade we are told that in the 
United States, such is the obstructive power of the courts, social reform 
depends more upon judicature than upon legislation (p. 253), while 
presidential assassinations and the lynching of negroes are forced into 
comparison with impeachments and bills of attainder. 

It was not to be expected that in traversing the centuries a his- 
torian whose chief claims to eminence lie in a special period should 
fail to make mistakes. Among the most serious are statements, that 
judgment of peers, as mentioned in Magna Carta, was "a more or less 
novel royal expedient" (p. 91) ; that trial of peers in Parliament was 
always on capital charges (p. 97) ; that in trials of criminous clerks 
judgment was given in the secular courts, while execution remained 
with the ecclesiastical authorities (p. 196) ; that in the House of 
Commons any member can now by "spying strangers" cause the gal- 
leries to be cleared (p. 22). The author is perhaps yet more prone to 
hazard remarks that cannot be proved. How is it known, for instance, 
that Richard II. thought of the theory of hereditary divine right (p. 
220) ? And where in contemporary sources is the form consilium con- 
tinuum (p. 281) to be found? Again, the novel contention that plenum 
parliamentum means "open" instead of "full" parliament (p. 33) is 
not convincing, in view of the fact that " full parliament " is a recur- 
ring phrase in fifteenth-century English. 

The work further abounds in illustrative and pictorial features. It 
contains brilliant parts, as well as lapses of style and thought; without 
claims to finality it has made advances in the history of the subject, 
and encourages further advances on the part of others. In place of a 
bibliography, which would have been acceptable, we are assured that 
a card catalogue of materials has been compiled for the use of students. 

James F. Baldwin. 

The Enclosure and Redistribution of our Land. By W. H. R. 
Curtler. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1920. Pp. viii, 334.) 
Carefully documented, dispassionately written, this book is a healthy 
antidote to those frequent and yet somewhat vague assertions that the 
land of England has been, in a somewhat mysterious way, spirited away 
from a numerous -and hardy class of small proprietors by great land- 
owners. This is the principal contribution of this book to the agrarian 
literature of England. 

The resume which the author gives of English agriculture from 
Celtic days to the time of the Tudors is excellent; but inevitably it is 
familiar ground, much more fully covered by Seebohm, Gay, and. 
Ashley. The account which he gives of the methods of enclosure in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is detailed yet lucid; but here 
again one finds nothing which may not be discovered in Hasbach and 
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Hammond. His vigorous defense of the enclosure acts, however, and ot 
the English landlord is new and refreshing, and provocative of much 
thought. 

To quote his own words: 

Contrary to the popular idea that enclosure was wholly a land- 
lord's movement, modern investigation has clearly discovered that there 
was a distinct effort on the part of the peasantry, beginning as early as 
the fourteenth, and continuing in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
to abandon the open field system and escape compulsory cooperation with 
the lazy and the shiftless. 

The contemporary outcry against enclosure in the Tudor period he finds 
not only exaggerated, but to some extent uncalled for; and, although 
he admits that it brought hardship to certain classes in society, he main- 
tains that to some extent it was inevitable and that, on the whole, the 
early enclosure movement did more good than harm. 

Thus also in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Mr. Curtler 
in general upholds the enclosure acts, and, though freely admitting that 
"by 1887 only 12 per cent, of the occupiers of agricultural land in 
England were also owners ", he considers that other causes, aside from 
enclosures, thus reduced their rariks. 

Chief among these was the Industrial Revolution, sweeping away the 
cottage industries. The towns acted as a magnet to the small agricul- 
turalist, whether yeoman, farmer, or laborer, while at the same time 
the Speenhamland Land Act bore far harder on the small holder than 
on the large. And although he concedes that the cottagers possessed 
moral rights to the commons which were ignored, he affirms that the 
total good accomplished in bettering waste land and in improving the 
breed, of cattle more than compensated for this evil. 

The growth of land allotments, of parcels of land under five acres, 
cultivated by agricultural laborers or other workmen, has gone on 
steadily since the middle of the nineteenth century; and of this move- 
ment Mr. Curtler approves heartily, attributing its success, as he does, 
very largely to the co-operation of the landlords. But of the Small 
Holdings acts of 1892, 1906, and 1908, which attempt by law to create 
a class of small independent farmers on holdings of from five to fifty 
acres, he is openly sceptical, coming to this pessimistic conclusion in 
regard to them : " Indeed no one who looks carefully into the facts can 
entertain any hope that the system of small holdings can be carried out 
to any such extent as to counteract at all the flow of the rising rural 
population into the town." 

The last two chapters of this book, dealing as they do with the 
last three decades, are the only ones which impress the reviewer as 
scanty in scope and deficient in information. The Report of the Land 
Inquiry Committee, published in 1913, gives quite a different story of 
recent development in the theory and practice of allotments and small 
holdings. It intimates that not only there is an unsatisfied demand for 
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land allotments, but that small holdings are far more eagerly sought for 
than Mr. Curtler intimates. With the success of the small holder on the 
Continent constantly in mind, one cannot quite follow the author in his 
argument that a like success is improbable in England. It is clear, at 
any rate, that the progressive decline of the British agricultural popula- 
tion, as indicated by the last census, of 1911, is an unfavorable social 
omen in Great Britain, and that stiff measures of some description need 
to be taken. 

Walter P. Hall. 

Studies in Statecraft, being Chapters Biographical and Bibliograph- 
ical, mainly on the Sixteenth Century. By Sir Geoffrey But- 
ler, K.B.E., M.A., Fellow, Librarian, and Praelector in Diplo- 
matic History at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1920. Pp. vi, 138. $4.00.) 

This thin volume of essays, which "make but the humblest of pre- 
tensions" (introduction), deals with theories of sovereignty," pacifism, 
and world organization for the preservation of peace, mainly in the 
sixteenth century. The title would lead one to expect a series of 
essays on the work of statesmen and diplomats, but, with the exception 
of chapter IV., on Sully and his Grand Design, what is given is studies 
on the speculations of obscure political philosophers. Chapter I. deals 
with Bishop Roderick and Renaissance Pacificism, being a critical ex- 
position of the bishop's treatise, De Pace et Bello. Chapter II. treats of 
the French " Civilians ", Roman Law, and the New Monarchy, and 
shows for the civil lawyers (as Gierke, by the way, shows for other 
lawyers) that medieval legal theory by no means supported the 
position of the autocrat. Chapter III. sketches the life and work of 
a remarkable scholar, William Postel, who was out of his head part of 
the time and, one is tempted to say, in trouble the remainder of the 
time, and who regarded the establishment of peace as achievable only 
through the dominance of France. Sir Geoffrey's opinion that political 
philosophers will deem this of interest "in the record of the growing 
significance of the secular nation state" (p. 49) seems doubtful to the 
reviewer. Did not Pierre Dubois hold much the same opinion two hun- 
dred and fifty years earlier, to say nothing of the others around A.D. 
1300? (See Dubois's De Recuperatione, and R. Scholz's Publizistik.) 
Chapter V. treats of "the Grand Design" of Emerich Cruce, who 
would have a permanent bench of the ambassabors of all sovereigns, 
located in one city, " in order that the differences that might arise 
should be settled by the whole assembly" (p. 99). Surely this is 
more na'ive than Dubois's league to enforce peace. 

The essays are of value as showing the movement of international 
ideas among the lesser lights. The bibliographical addenda on the writ- 
ings of Rodericus Sancius (Bishop Roderick) and of William Postel are 



